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XXV111 MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

5. " On the reform of methods in teaching the Modern 
Languages, together with an experiment in the teaching of 
German." By Professor Frederic Spencer, of the University 
of North Wales, Bangor, Wales. [Read by the Secretary.] 

The communications of Professors Magill and Spencer were 
discussed by Professors J. M. Hart, E. H. Babbitt, W. Willner, 
O. B. Super, R. E. Blackwell and A. M. Elliott. 

6. " Note on Syllabic Consonants." By Professor Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, of Washington, D. C. 

Professor Bell, after reading his communication, kindly 
distributed copies of it in published form. [Printed for the 
author and published by The Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors Benj. Ide Wheeler 
and Edward H. Magill. 

Professor John Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf, 
Washington, D. C, in response to a special request, gave a 
brief account of the function of the Volta Bureau. 

7. " The metres employed by the earliest Portuguese lyric 
school." By Professor Henry R. Lang, of Yale University. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Mr. F. De Haan. 

8. " Indirect discourse in Anglo-Saxon." By Dr. J. Hen- 
dren Gorrell, of Wake Forest College, N. C. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Dr. Frank J. 
Mather, Jr. 

9. "A parallel between the Middle English poem Patience 
and one of the pseudo-Tertullian poems." By Professor O. 
F. Emerson, of Cornell University. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professor James 
W. Bright. 
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THIBD SESSION. 

The third regular session of the Association was convened 
December 29, at 10 o'clock a. m. President A. Marshall 
Elliott presided. 

10. " Elizabeth Elstob : an Anglo-Saxon scholar nearly 
two centuries ago, with her Plea for Learning in Women." 
By Mr. W. Henry Schofield, of Harvard University. 

11 . " The Spanish dialect of Mexico City." By Dr. C. C. 
Marden, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professors Hugo 
A. Rennert, Thomas R. Price and Samuel Garner. 

12. " Henry Timrod and his poetry." By Professor Charles 
H. Ross, of Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 

The poems of Timrod, gathered together after his death by his intimate 
friend and poetical associate, Paul H. Hayne, have long since been out of 
print, and Timrod himself is almost forgotten. His work is known only, 
perhaps, to the scholarly and appreciative few. This neglect of such a true 
poet as Timrod is due to several causes. An enormous quantity of verse has 
been produced in America, and this has tended to hide the work of some 
chance inspired singer. Again, we care only for the writer of some specially 
stirring poem, and we have come to think that what is not worth elocution 
is not worth preservation. Timrod wrote nothing really popular. Finally, 
the neglect of Timrod is due to the indifference of the Southern people in 
general to matters of poetry. 

Timrod's life was short and almost uneventful. The story of it is one of 
great aspirations, of unsatisfied longings, of unfulfilled ambitions — one of a 
bitter struggle with poverty, disease and uncongenial surroundings. Timrod 
was in his section, but not of it. Though a poet by descent, he was reared 
in an atmosphere that totally lacked the oxygen of a great poetic purpose. 
Can we wonder that in such an atmosphere his delicate muse, that needed 
all the freedom of a larger air and a broader sky, should have sickened 
and died ? 

Timrod's father, in whom German and Scotch-Irish blood were evenly 
mixed, was a poet himself and a man of versatile powers and brilliant gifts. 
Though a bookbinder, he was esteemed as "a provincial Coleridge" in 
aristocratic Charleston, where the son was born on December 8, 1829. At 
sixteen the latter entered the University of Georgia, but did not graduate. 



